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LIQUIDATION OF THE WAR 





HE Second Hague Conference which 
tr er on January 20—the day 
before the opening of the London Naval 
Conference—has finally cleared the way 
for the coming into force of the Young 
plan. All that remains is ratification of 
the Hague Protocols by the national par- 
liaments concerned. During its fort- 
night’s work, the conference experienced 
several crises and the difficulties overcome 
were enormous. The Protocols have not 
as yet been made public; therefore any 
summary of the decisions reached must 
be based on press accounts and cannot 
be regarded as definitive. 


The work of the conference was divided 
between two committees dealing respec- 
tively with German and so-called Eastern 
reparation. 


Sanctions 


In the event of a deliberate default by 
Germany, what coercive measures may 
be taken? M. Tardieu’s mention, before 
the conference met, of Article 430 of the 
Versailles Treaty, under which the credi- 
tors may re-occupy the Rhineland if the 
Reparation Commission declares Ger- 
many in default, excited both German and 
French public opinion and had a corres- 
ponding effect on the Hague delegations. 
The Young plan abolishes the Reparation 
Commission; therefore how is a default 
to be determined? After rather acrimo- 
nious debate, it was finally agreed that 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice should judge whether or not Ger- 
many had wilfully defaulted and that the 
creditor States would then recover “full 
liberty of action.” The agreement, how- 
ever, states that “the creditor countries 
are persuaded that the hypothesis in ques- 
tion will not occur.” Furthermore, an 
annex states that the “Reich delegation 
declares its belief that no German govern- 


ment will ever deliberately sabotage the 
Young plan.” It is unfortunate that the 
Hugenberg referendum, as well as Dr. 
Schacht’s famous memorandum, should 
have raised ghosts which frightened the 
French.* 


Dates of Payment 


The Young plan provides for monthly 
payments of the annuities on the fifteenth 
of each month. The Germans, however, 
proposed to pay at the end of the month, 
on the ground that such an arrangement 
meant a substantial saving in interest. Mr. 
Snowden had asked for payment on the 
fifteenth in order to be able to cover 
American debt payments. The Germans 
summoned Dr. Schacht and Dr. Kast] to 
The Hague to discuss the matter and 
when, after a leisurely delay of several 
days, the former arrived, a compromise 
was made and the Germans agreed to 
payment on the fifteenth of each month. 


Dr. Schacht 


The president of the Reichsbank, upon 
his arrival at The Hague on January 13, 
threw a bomb into the conference when 
he informed it that he was unalterably 
opposed to the Young plan as amended at 
Baden-Baden and elsewhere. He there- 
fore refused to allow the Reichsbank to 
carry out the duties of a bank of emis- 
sion under the Young plan and declined, 
on behalf of the Reichsbank, to subscribe 
to the capital of the International Bank. 


The action of the German delegation in 
meeting the crisis precipitated by Dr. 
Schacht —a technical expert who was not 
a member of the delegation nor author- 
ized to speak for the Reich government— 
was prompt and decisive. Dr. Curtius 
stated on January 14 that in case too 
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much delay should be entailed in passing 
a law to place the Reichsbank once more 
under control of the government, the sub- 
scriptions to the capital of the Interna- 
tional Bank would be forthcoming from 
the Reichskreditgesellschaft (a govern- 
ment controlled bank) and the Prussian 
State Bank. Dr. Schacht capitulated and 
finally said that the Reichsbank would 
contribute its share if the government 
would take the responsibility for the act. 
The question of governmental control of 
the Reichsbank will doubtless become a 
dominant factor in German domestic poli- 
cies in the near future. 


Moratorium and Mobilization 


Another obstacle was encountered in 
settling the question of payment of ar- 
rears in case of a moratorium as provided 
in the Young plan. It was finally agreed 
that payments delayed because of one 
moratorium must be settled before an- 
other moratorium is granted. 


The matter of the first loan to be issued 
through the International Bank in mobili- 
zation of reparation proved a hard nut 
to crack because of Allied insistence that 
Germany float no other foreign loan until 
this first reparation loan is placed, while 
the Reich stressed its need of money, es- 
pecially for railways and postal services. 
A compromise was finally effected by 
which the first International Bank loan 
was increased from $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. Germany has agreed not 
to issue long-term bonds on international 
markets before October 1, 1930, with a 
possible delay until March 31, 1931. The 
increase in the first issue by the Inter- 
national Bank will allow Germany to 
secure the money she needs through that 
institution; it has the added advantage 
that her share will not be subject to a 
banker’s commission. 


Eastern Reparation 


Until the very end of the conference, 
when an almost continuous thirty-hour 
session of the Eastern Reparation Com- 
mittee resulted in a compromise settle- 
ment, it was thought that this phase of 
the liquidation of the war would require 
another conference. 


Throughout, the cross-currents of Cen- 
tral European feuds and bitterness were 
apparent. There were several points at 
issue. Italy demanded that she receive 
enough from Czechoslovakia in payment 
of her “liberation loan” to that country 
to cover the increased amount which 
Rome promised Mr. Snowden in August 
when Britain’s share in the unconditional 
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annuities was increased. For a time the 
work of both Hague conferences was thus 
seriously jeopardized. Czechoslovakia in 
turn expected to collect from Hungary, 
but the Magyars stood firm in refusing to 
pay larger annuities after 1943 unless 
they received compensation for seizure of 
Hungarian property in the Little Entente 
States. The optants question between 
Rumania and Hungary, which has vexed 
the League Council for seven years, 
cropped up again. All the Succession 
States claimed that the demands made on 
them were far beyond their respective 
capacities to pay; the committee, under 
the chairmanship of M. Loucheur of 
France, became known at The Hague as 
“Loucheur’s bankruptcy court.” 


Finally, on January 20, an agreement 
was reached. The Hungarian settlement 
was made “in principle,” the details to be 
worked out within two weeks by a draft- 
ing committee meeting in Paris. The 
main provisions are: settlement of agra- 
rian disputes by reference to mixed 
arbitral tribunals which are provided for 
already in the peace treaties, but which 
will be augmented by two more judges; 
and establishment of a fund of $48,000,- 
000 for the liquidation of these agrarian 
claims. The fund is to be formed through 
4 per cent annuities beginning in 1933 
and composed of payments by the Little 
Entente States beginning in 1943, Hun- 
garian annuities, and payments by Brit- 
ain, France and Italy. Still another fund, 
forming a kind of insurance for the Little 
Entente, is also envisaged. 


Austria is to pay a total of some 
23,000,000 crowns, beginning in 1943, and 
Czechoslovakia’s annuities are reduced by 
one per cent. The Czechs are very dis- 
satisfied and signed the Protocol with 
verbal reservations, refusing to renounce 
their rights under the Versailles Treaty. 


Thus, ten years after the coming into 
force of the Versailles Treaty, the repa- 
ration question seems finally to have been 
wiped from the political and transferred 
to the commercial slate; it is a happy 
opening of a new decade. M. S. W. 


The Imperial Dollar, by Hiram Motherwell. 
New York, Brentano’s, 1929. 
An interesting description of America’s in- 

visible empire. 

Survey of American 
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versity Press, 1929. 


A volume dealing chiefly with the Caribbean, 
the World Court, and immigration. 
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